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‘GOLD MEDALS ROYAL YORKSHIRE EXHIBITIONS, 
1866 and 1887. 


_f P. CONACHER & CO. 


— (THE OLD FIRM), 
N, || : Organ Builders, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
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ae, THE HIGHEST CLASS INSTRUMENTS AT MODERATE PRICES. 
crcte THE MOST PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR PNEUMATIC 
cos | ACTION YET INTRODUCED. 

rial Estimates and Specifications Free on Application, 
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CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


turer on 
rganists, 


aa SUPPLEMENTAL ANTHEMS TO THE CONGRECATIONAL CHURCH HYMNAL, 


In response to a widely expressed desire, a Supplement consisting of 35 Anthems has now been issued. The Selection 








gre ineludes Special Anthems for Christmas, Easter, Harvest, Missionary, and other occasions. 

\. A New “Special India Paper” Edition. 

—- . Crown 8vo, with Music, including Supplement of 35 additional Anthems, 

|DARY 775 HYMNS. 147 CHANTS. 120 ANTHEMS. 

: ACE, A very Handsome, Compact Book. In Bindings at nett prices from 6s. nett, and upwards. 








Edition on Oxford India Paper. 
Demy 8vo, with Music, Hymns, Chants, and Anthems, in various Handsome Bindings, from 123, 
nett, and upwards. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


The charge for notices (three lines) in this column is 10s, 6d. for 
te insertions, 66. for 6 insertions, commencing at any time, 


ISS ROSA MORRELL (Soprano).—For Concerts, 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoons, etc.—Mount Melleray, The 
Bank, Highgate Hill, N. 
& HOPE HAVART jee original “ Silver Chime” 
¢ Handbell Soloist) for Church Meetings, At Homes, Con- 
certs, etc.—3, Oak Village, Gospel Oak, N.W. 
R. WALTER E. INGRAM (Tenor).—Oratorios, 
M Ballads, AlsoEntertainer. Refined Recitals and Sketches. 
Charch or Choir Concerts —11 Zenoria Rd., E, Dulwich, S.E. 
ISS EDITH NUTTER, A.R.A.M., for four years 
Contralto Soloist at Union Chapel, Islington, is now at 
liberty to take similar position or engagements for special 
musical services,—The Pollard Elms, Upper Clapton, N.E. : 
M388 ALICE RAINBIRV SMITH, Elecu- 
tionist, Recitals, Concerts, Special Services, &c. Reduced 
terms for Chard work.—Address, 45, Khedive Road, F orest Gate, 
London, F. 
rk. ALEXANDER TUCKER (bass), for Vocal 
M Recitals, Concerts, Special Musical Services, etc., etc, 
ighly recommended by leadin Free Church Ministers, Pros- 
pectus on application.— Address, Enfield, London, N. 
R. ARTHUR BERRIDGE (Ccmposer) gives 
lessons in Harmony, and revises MSS, for publica- 
tion.—Address, 79, Wightman Road, Harringay, N. 
R. F, HEDDON BOND, M.A. Cantab., F.R.C.O., 
teaches personally, or Fg vest. Harmony, Counterpoint, and 


all subjects for K,C. xams., including new literary 
subject for A.R.C.O.—9, Beauchamp Hill, Leamington Spa. 


Please note Change of Address. 
MR. C. DARNTON 
has removed from Hampstead to 
51, STATION ROAD, WEST FINCHLEY, LONDON, N. 
R. FE. STANLEY JONES, F.R.C.O. (Author of 
‘Hints to R.C.O, Candidates,” 48 PP. with examples, post 


free, P.O. 1/7), coaches specially for R.C.O. Diplomas. 6. 
Montgomerie Road, Southsea. eared P S. 64, 


ORGAN LESSONS AND PRACTICE. Large 


modern Concert Organ, with every accessory, also two ] 






































NICHOLSON & CO,, 


Organ Builders, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 
(Established 50 Years.) 

Organs Constructed with Tubular Pneumatie 
Action, with or without NICHOLSON & Co,’s Patent 
STOP KEY and SPECIAL COMBINATION ACTION. 


Specifications, Estimates, Designs, and . Testimonials 
sent post free.on application. 











OUR ADVERTISEMENT is FIFTY YEARS of 
PHENOMENAL SUCCESS in ORGAN DE- 
SIGNING, MAKING, and BUILDING. We 
still CONTROL the most USEFUL 
SPECIALITIES In TONE and MECHANISM. 


OUR ADDRESSES are 


BRINDLEY & FOSTER, 


SHEFFIELD: LONDON: G@Lasaow: 
Columbia Place, Alliance House, Richmond Chambers, 


Suffolk Road, and 
Fornham Street. Adam St. (Strand). Bath Street. 





three-manual organs,—London Academy of Music (formerly 
London Organ School), 22, Princes Street, Cavendish Square. 
Close to Oxford Circus Tube Station, Busses from all parts. 


RGAN PRACTICE, on new. Two-manual Instru- 

ment by Norman & Beard. ‘Tubular pneumaticaction ; blown 

y hydraulic power. Terms 18. per hour, inclusive.—Apply, Rev. J. 

. a M.A., Baptist Church House, Southampton 
ow, W.C, ' 


Fo CHOIRS, SINGING CLASSES, etc.—Send 
__ One Shilling for Sample Parcel of Efective ANTHEMS and 
GLEES, all seasons.—The Orpheus Music Co., Moorgate Station 
Arcade, London, E.C. Estimates to Composers. 


UsIC PRINTING AT HOME.—Musicians should 
use the BLACK AU TOCOPYIST—most perfect, simplest, 
and cleanly copyist invented—for reproducing Music, writing, | 
drawings, etc., equal to lithograph: —original written or drawn on 
ordinary paper with very fluid ink (any kind of pen). Write for price 
list and specimens, or call and see apparatus in‘oper.tion.—Auto- 
copyist Co., 64, Queen VictoriaStreet, London, EC 


T° CLERGYMEN, COMPOSERS, ORGANISTS, 
CHOIRMASTERS.—Hymns, chants, anthems, etc., neatly 
yen alg mre ips ric unk i “ trade—hundred hymns 
music, words, roin, in.), 48. 6d, i — 
W. Hodder, 200, p prt Aad Road, Hull. SNe asapesae 














TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
LEARNING TO SING. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT GONGERTINA 


is the best for training the voice § it excels all other musical 
instruments ; and its extreme portability and richness of tone 
are not the least of the many advantages it possesses, 


LACHENAL & CO.’S NEW MODEL 
CONCERTINAS 


can be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regard 
to quality and tone, and-are made from 48 to 68 keys in 
Treble, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass, — for every descrip- 
tion of orchestral music, The New Patent Bowing Valves, 
as used by Signor Alsepti, render its intonation perfect, 











UST PUBLISHED —Sacred Cantata, “ The King- 
dom of Heaven,” Sample copy, post free, {7h from the Com- 
posers, Fred. W. Peace, The Edge, Thornhill, Dewsbury; W, 
Peace, 449, Shoreham Street, Sheffield. ; 


RGANIST, ‘ EXPERIENCED, desires occasional 
eputy work (voluntary) in rth Lond ‘i — 
A lareas, “Tuba,” 22, toed sons ows abc ases 
RGANS.—New Booklet, ** The Modern Organ,” full 
of interesting information of great value to all intending 
urc hasers of Pipe vggne. Sent tree by Lhe Positive Organ Co., 
td, (Book Dept.), 17, Hare wood Place, London, W. 


PART SONGS. 
“Three Fishers went Sailing.” JOLIN HULLAH, 
‘* Soldiers’ Chorus” (“Faust”). 
New Words by NORMAN BARTON, 
4‘ Gipsy Life.” R. SCHUMANN. 
A Choral Fantasia on National Airs. 
Arranged by ARTHUR BERRIDGE, 
4490 Centle Wind.” Ey ARTHUR BERRIDGE. 
Old Notation, 24. Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. 
“MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 
22, P.ternoster Row, London, E.C. 

















NICHOLSON & LORD, 


Organ Builders, 


VICARAGE PLACE, WALSALL; 
And 748, Coorge Street, Sydney, Australia, 


SO Oe 


Organs built with improved Tracker Action, also with 
the Tubular Pneumatio Transmission Action, on the latest 
and most approved prinoiple. 





Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, En- 
largements, Repairs, etc. sent free. 


ORGANS TUNED BY CONTRACT OR OTHERWISE 
First-class Tuners eant to all parts of the Country. 
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NORMAN & BEARD’S 
Organ Pedals for Pianofortes 


FOR HOME PRACTICE, 

With Pneumatic or Mechanical Attachment. 

USED AND RECOMMENDED By ALL THE LEADING 
ORGANISTS. 


Apply, NORMAN & BEARD, Organ Works, Norwich. 








NEW ADJUSTABLE ORGAN STOOL. 


Fits right over the Pedal Board. More reliable and comfortable than 
ake height and 
Birch, Pine, 





NORMAN & BEARD, Lrp., Sr. StrePuen’s Gate, NoRwIcu ; 
And 19, Ferdinand Street, Chalk Farm, N.W. 




















A SHORT CHURCH CANTATA, 


PENITENCE, PARDON, & PEACE. 


MUSIC BY 
J. H. MAUNDER. 
For Soprano (or Tenor) and Baritone Soli and Chorus. 


Musical News, 15/1/98. —uevesional. 1 Musical Times 1/1/99.—Admirabie, 
Musical Opinion, 1/2/98.— | Musical Standard, 5/398,—Pleasing. 


Price 1/6; toche "Sol-fa, 1/-; Words 2/- per 100, 
London and New York: NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 
Write for Complete Lists of Church Music and Specimen oe to 
the Composer, Hill Top, belmont Park, Biackheath, S 











SPENCER 


PIANOS. 
By Royal Warrant to 
H.R.H. PRINCESS OF WALES 
Recommended by MADAME ALBANI. 
Prices 24, 30, 36, 40, 45, 50, 60, and 80 Guineas. 


MURDOCH, MURDOCH & CO. 
HATTON HOUSE, HATTON GARDEN, E.C. 














SACRED MUSIC 


BY 
E. BUNNETT, Mus.D. Cantab. 
(‘In the beginning ” (Christmas Anthem) Four Voices 3d, 


— shine for thy light is come” (do.) ... ... 3d, 
do. do. Tonic Sol-fa 1ide 


<2 1 win magnity Thee” oes ww cee ces cco SM 
Do. do. Tonic Sol- fa see ee ee TAG 





FIVE SETS OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 
Complete in Books, One Shilling each; or in Single 
Numbers, One Penny each, 


Lists on application, with Speci , to the C 
Cathedral Close, Norwich. 





r ’ 





NOVELLO & COMPANY, LONDON. 








PIAN OS For the he Home. 


Warranted for 10 years. 


1 5 Guineas Net Cash, Full Upright Grand, Check 
Action Piano, Iron Framé, Celeste Pedal, 
Beautiful Tone and Touch. This Piano is 


If not 


EQUAL TO MANY SOLD FOR 25 GUINEAS. 
approved by you, the instrument can be returned. 


Free Carriage. Easy Terms will be arranged if required. 


TIN} Piano is honestly worth many pounds more, but it is a constant 
recommendation to new customers. 


K WONDERFUL OFFER! Our “Gotumbia” Piano, 
These prices are only quoted to readers of the “‘ Musical Journal,” and in writing 


us, or calling, it is necessary to mention this advertisement. You will receive as 
bonus, a guinea music stool free of cost. 





Our “‘Columbia” Model Organ, a Marvellous Value. 


G6 GUINEAS CASH. 


This Organ contains 5 Stops, Diapason Treble, Diapason Bass, a Beautiful 
Vox Humana Stop, and Bass and Treble Couplers, § Octaves, "Knee Swell. 
Worth double the money. 


L. BLANKENSTEIN & Co. ‘ "ugeyay nigeMin 


. ORGANS 








For Home use. . 
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ARE YOU WANTING A 


SUCCESSFUL SUNDAY SCHOOL 





ANNIVERSARY ? 





Compare Our Popular Id. Selections 
before deciding. 





1906 Selection Contains 14 Pieces with Music. 
SECOND: EDITION NOW READY. 





SAMPLES FREE. 
“ MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





LONDON GOLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


INCORPORATED, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
FOR MUSICAL EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS. 


Patron - -* ++ +e = His Grace the Duxe or Lzxps. 


Dr. F, J. Karn, Mus, Bac, Cantab., Principal Education Dept. 
G. Aucustus Hormes, Esq., Director of Examinations. 


LOCAL AND HIGHER EXAMINATIONS, 1906. 


EXAMINATIONS in PIANOFORTE PLAYING, SINGING, 
THEORY, and all branches of Music, will be held in London 
and at 400 Provincial Centres in Juty (June for Scotland 
and Ireland), when Certificates will be granted to all successful 
candidates. 

SYLLABUS for 1906, together with Annual Report, may be had 
of the Secretary, 

The Higher Examinations in Practical and Theoretical Music 











‘for Diplomas of Associate (A.L.C.M.), Licentiate (L.L.C.M.), the 


Teachers’ Diploma (L.C,M.), and Fellowship (F.L.C.M.), take place 


‘in July and December. 


LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented ; 
also Local School Centres, Particulars on application. 

Gold, Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are offered for 
competition in accordance with the Regulations, 

In the Educatfonal Dapartment, students are received and 
trained under eminent Protessors at Moderate Fees. 


A VACATION COURSE of Instruction in Special Subjects 
for Ieacheis and others is held at Easter, August, and Christmas. 


T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 





REPRINTED BY REQUEST. 
The Duties and Responsibilities of a Choir, 
By E£. MINSHALL. : 
Price One Penny, or 9d. per dozen net. 
Lon lon: ‘‘Musicat JouRNAL” OFrFice, 22, Paternoster Row, E.C, 





over 400 CHOIRS HAVE TAKEN UP 
ARTHUR BERRIDGE’S CANTATA, 


THE LOVE OF GOD, 


And many have given repetition performances by request. 
BEFORE ARRANGING YOUR NEXT 
CONOERT SEND FOR A COPY. 


The Presbyterian pon :—" The sentiment of the words through: 

out accords well th the title, voicing a strong and gina 

recognition of the love of God. The vocal parts are characterised 

by free and pleasing movement without being un uly taxing.” 
The Musical News says :—“ It is easy and tuneful. 


The words are selected trom the Scriptures or Standard Hymns, 
while the music furnishes attractive Choruses, Solos for all voices, 
Duets, and Quartets. 

Price 1s. both Notations. 
Sample copy to Choirmasters for 8d. 


London: “ Musicat JourNAL” OFFICE, 22, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Books.1 and 2, 

Melodious and Progressive Studies for the 
Development of Cood Technique for 
the Piano. 

By ELLIS RILEY. Op. 20. 


Each Study has a set purpose, and Descriptive Notes are 
appended. Artistic Title Page. Beautifully Engraved 
and Fingered throughout. Much appreciated wherever 
introduced. 
PRICE 2- NET. 


Sample copy sent post free, 12 stamps. 














London: BEAL, STUTTARD & CO., 231, Oxford Street, W. 









ROBERT SPURDEN RUTT, 
Organ Builder, Leyton, London, E. 


Also at WESTCLIFF. Telegrams: ‘‘Rutt,” Leyton. 
“TONE SPECIALIST.” 














Electric Actions. 


Chapels, Halls and Home use. 


* workmanship. 
pronounced unequalled, 





Guaranteed for 10 Years. 


High-class Workmanship. 
Cleanings, Repairs, Additions, and Enlargements. Speciality—Small Organs for Churches, 


Organs built upon the most advanced and approved principles. Mechanical, Pneumatic, and 


Artistic Voicing. Highest Testimonials. 


Standard Patterns, One Manual, £45, £260, £275. Two Manual, £80, £100, £120, £145. 
These Organs have attained wide reputation for their high standard of excellence in tone and 
Tested by the leading Organists in the Kingdom, and, without exception, 


Descriptive Books and Testimonials post free. 
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THE MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


A Monthly Record and Review devoted to the Interests of Worship Music 
in the Churches. 


CONTENTS. 


ee 
EpITORIAL es 
PassinG Notes 
CONGREGATIONAL SINGING 
Kent WESLEYAN CuHoRAL FEsTIVAL .. 


Music AT THE “Crown,” PECKHAM.. ; 
PexLey HEATH AND District NonconrokMisT aia? Unebil 
Tue Hymn anp 1Ts Tune , : 
Tue Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., on dint Wiswa pare ‘es 


RECITAL PROGRAMMES ; 
EcHOES FROM THE CHURCHES .. 
New Music 

CORRESPONDENCE 

To CoRRESPONDENTS 


i i i i i i i id 


VX URING the last month several 
of the leading denominations 
held their annual gatherings, 
which are supposed to stimulate 
and help work in the various 
churches. It is remarkable how 

little attention is given to the subject of Church 
Music at these meetings. ‘At the Church Con- 
gress, papers on this important topic are read 
and speeches delivered somewhat frequently; 
but amongst the Nonconformist bodies probably 
once in twenty years is the subject touched, and 
then usually in some sectional meeting. Surely 
when the Service of Praise forms such a large 
part of our ordinary worship, it ought to receive 
much more attention. We find at the recent 
meetings such subjects as ‘‘ Convents and Con- 
vent Schools,’’ ‘‘ The Causes and Remedies of 
the Unemployed, ” “What I saw in South 
Africa,’’ ‘‘ The Church and the Relief of the 
Poor ’’ were discussed. These are all interest- 
ing, no doubt, and of much importance; but 
surely at such meetings the subject of Church 
Music ought to be of more importance than 
most of these. Till the leaders of the Free 
Churches become really musical, we fear there 
is not much chance of Worship Music being 
frequently brought forward. And the leaders 
will not become musical until church music is 
dealt with in the colleges, and the students 
made to understand its importance in connection 
with the church services. 


+++ 


On Easter Sunday, at a Baptist church, the 
organist played as an offertory voluntary, ‘* I 
know that my Redeemer livet h.’’ The collec- 
tion was completed before the voluntary was 
finished, and we are told that the minister had 





SCALE ¢ OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Per §th page = 2} inches eee see «. £012 6 
» » =44 », - - 1 2 6 
oe Ste aaa 440 
Discount for a long series, . ae position by arrangement. 
PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
3 Lines 10s. 6d. per annum. 6s. for six months. 


Address ull applications for space to 
The Musical Journal, 
22, Paternoster Row, London,:-£.C, 


_—oOoworoerorrre cee eee ee eee 


All Communications for the Editor should be sent 
to him at Bryntirion, Grimston Avenue, Folkestone. 
Orders for any of our publications should be sent to the 
publishing office, 22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


the bad grace to tap the side of the pulpit, clap 
his hands, and cough as an intimation to the 
organist to stop. How lacking in decorum 
and dignity! Perhaps the solo is rather too 
long for an offertory voluntary, though exceed- 
ingly appropriate for Easter Sunday, but the 
minister might have patiently waited till the 
end. Possibly his sermons are sometimes too 
long, but we have not yet heard (and hope we 
never may) of the organist tapping the organ 
keys, nor of the congregation clapping their 
hands as an indication that they have had 
enough. Such impatient ministers might be 
reminded that there really are some people who 
get more benefit from the Service of Praise than 
from the sermon, however earnest and eloquent 
it may be. +++ 


Is conducting with the hands without the use 
of a baton becoming more general? In Wales, 
especially among sol-faists, it is very common 
to see the hands alone used, and we must con- 
fess that some of the best singing we have ever 
heard was the result of such conducting. For 
small bodies of singers possibly it is the best 
method; but for a large chorus, the use of a 
baton seems to give a conductor more com- 
mand. The baton is occasionally a source of 
danger. At a recent choir competition the 
conductor waved his stick with such force and 
vigour that it’ actually snapped in the middle, 
the detached portion flying to the floor amongst 
the singers, and after rebounding almost to the 
ceiling of the hall, fell harmless amongst the 
audience. +444 


Esperanto, the new language, has been 
wedded to music. The British Esperanto 
Association shas issued four part-songs, one 
being by Orlando Gibbons. ‘‘ La Espero ”’ is 
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the Esperanto hymn, written by Dr. Zamenhof, 
and is set to music by A. Motteau. Whether 
much music will be set to the youngest lan- 
guage is doubtful. 4444 

Any church looking out for a sensational 
novelty might copy the lady members of a choir 
in a Suffolk church. We read that they per- 
formed a cantata, ‘‘ The Angels of the Bells,’ 
the accompaniment in the final chorus being 
played by the ringers of the bells of the church 
tower. $444 

A gentleman in Stratford Police-court was 
not very complimentary to the ritualistic par- 
sons and their choirs the other day. Two 
youths were charged with making a noise in 
the street. They said they were “ singing,’’ 
but the constable ‘‘ could not say ’’? what they 
were singing, whereupon this gentleman (a 
magistrate, we presume) said, “‘ It is only to be 
compared to the singing of the parson and the 
choir in a ritualistic church. It would seem 
that the music is intended to conceal the 
words.’’ Another magistrate described the 
offence as ‘‘a beastly bawling—just like 
wolves.’’ The singers were fined, whatever 
their vocal efforts were. 

+444 


At a country church recently a_ special 
preacher was to address the congregation. 
Prior to the service the vicar inquired whether 
the preacher would like any particular hymn 
selected to agree e with his sermon. ‘* No, no,’ 
said the visiting clergyman, ‘‘ as a matter of 
fact, I hardly ever know what I am going to 
say until I get into the Pulpit.” ‘“In that 

case,’’ replied the vicar, ‘* we had better have 
the hymn, ‘ For those at Sea.’ ”’ 
++o+ 

Mr. Plunket Greene gave an admirable 
address last month to the Girls’ School Music 
Association on ‘t The Choice of Songs.’’ Nine 
out of every ten songs at an ordinary concert 
in this country, he said, were absolutely bad 
—rubbish from start to finish. The poetry was 
sham, the passion was sham, there was sham 
drama, with sham orphans and sham angels. 
How could they change all that? They must 
study folk-music, which was the foundation of 
nearly all our music. There was nothing in the 
world like the beauty of our English, Irish, and 
Welsh folk-music, and more of it was being 
discovered every day. ‘‘ Do, for goodness’ 
sake, ladies, remember this,’’ said the speaker, 
‘‘ that you have nothing to do but to put your 
hand into that gold mine and get the gold. If 
you study your folk-songs first you will under- 
stand what rubbish is sung at the music-halls.’ 

+oo+ 

An esteemed correspondent w rites :— 
‘* There is a little editorial in your May num- 
ber; an attempt, and, pardon me, an admirable 
attempt to help some choirmaster who has 


difficulty in getting his choir to rehearsals. 
We all know there are two sorts of singers 
that don’t attend rehearsals—the top and the 
bottom—those who read and sing very well 
indeed, and those who don’t. The chances are 
that the choirmaster in question has to deal 
with the latter sort. Now if so, your reply 
opens up an interesting question; here it is— 
How many anthems do you yourself know— 
good music, tolerably easy, effective when per- 
formed, suitable for a very moderate choir? I 
am speaking of high-class music, because your 
editorial mentions it, and I have in mind the 
Cathedral anthems, and the better of such as. 
find their way into Novello’s Octavo series. IL 
suppose I must know hundreds of anthems, and 
yet when my friends ask me, as they sometimes 
do, to recommend an anniversary anthem for 
a village choir, I find the choice wonderfully 
limited. ‘Sing, O Heavens’ (Sullivan) per- 
haps satisfies the kind of thing I mean: good, 
reasonably simple, and ‘ taking ’; but, so far as 
I know, there is very little of such music. Have 
you ever prepared a list of easy but really good 
anthems? The quiet anthem that looks easy 
to the unwary always wants first-rate singing, 
and the bigger anthems are generally frankly 
difficult. Where lies the thing the ordinary 
choir wants? If you have ever gone into the 
question in that light, an editorial embodying 
such a list as I suggest would be useful to 
many, and very useful indeed to the few who 
had wit to appreciate such a thing at its true 
value.’’ We agree with the writer that some 
such list would be very useful, and we will 
endeavour to provide it. But we should like 
some of our readers with large experience to 
assist in this compilation. We therefore invite 
them to forward us a short list of anthems— 
‘“good music, tolerably easy, effective when 
performed, suitable for a very moderate choir.’’ 
++++ 


The annual festival .of the Nonconformist 
Choir Union will be held at the Crystal 
Palace on Saturday, June 16, The competi- 
tions will take place in the morning, and at 
four o’clock the concert will be given. More 
choirs are in the Union this year than have been 
in for some years past, and there is every 
prospect of an interesting festival. 

+ooe 

The Rev. J. H. Goodman, the well-known 
Wesleyan minister, will possibly shock some 
people by his letter to the Methodist Recorder, 
suggesting whether the churches ought not to 
imitate the music-halls in some of their 
methods if they want to attract large congre- 
gations. | Mr. Goodman says: ‘‘ The most 
noticeable thing is the number of the ‘turns,’ 
as they style the coming and going of the per- 
formers. Everything is moving, incessantly 
changing; nothing remains before the eye long 
enough to be monotonous. It is an endless 
panorama. Have the churches anything to 
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learn from this success? It is surely unwise 
to shut our eyes to reality and fact. If we 
drive out human nature at one end, it will 
return at the other. The music-hall method 
appeals to something in human nature, and 
satisfies a general longing. Is our worship 
too stereotyped? Without losing reverence 


and order, might we not have greater variety ? 
If a ‘one-man ministry’ tends to monotony, 
one voice incessantly beating on the drum of 
the ear to weariness, might we not invite the 


circuit steward to read the lesson, a lay 
preacher to add his’ testimony and word of 
appeal? Anything except stagnation.” 


oor 


Oratorio lovers will regret to hear of the 
death of Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
which took place last month. At one time she 
was’ at the head of her profession, and for 
oratorio work she was in great demand by all 
the leading choral societies. : 


Passing Notes. | 


»HAT opening paragraph in last 

' month’s issue of the JOURNAL must 

appeal to every organist with a 

varied experience of parsons. I 

have long since arrived at the con- 

clusion ,that the pulpit man who 

cuts down the hymns is, by that very fact, a bore 

of the first water. Why does he cut down the 

hymns? Simply to give himself more rope in the 

sermon. And who wants a long sermon nowadays? 

[ venture to say that there are not more than twenty 

preachers in England and Scotland who can “ hold” 

a congregation in a sermon of over forty minutes’ 

length without wearying them. Fifteen minutes is 

too long for the man in the pew to have to listen 

to the average pulpiteer. The joke of it is that the 

pulpit bores are under the delusion that the people 

would rather listen to them than listen to the choir 
or have a “good sing” themselves. 


I played recently at a strange church, deputising 
for a friend who was ill. “Abide with me” was 
down for the concluding hymn, but the prosy 
preacher used up the time to such an extent that 
when he came to give out the hymn he said: “We 
will sing the first and last verses.” That sort of 
thing always irritates me. It irritates the choir, I 
know ; and it irritates the congregation, I think I 
may fairly assume. In short, a parson who 
lengthens the sermon and shortens the hymns is, 
in these enlightened days, a hopeless anachronism. 
Of course it is just as bad if the parson lengthens 
the sermon and has the hymns sung in their en- 
tirety. I once played to a man of this sort. It was 
at an afternoon service, and the Sunday-school was 
timed to open at four, most of the teachers being 
members of the congregation present at the church 
service. The prosy man started at 2.30. First he 
lengthened the service by making long “ running” 
comments on the Scripture lessons. His prayers 
were inordinately long; his sermon ran to the full 
hour. He was prosing away at 4.15, when the 
Sunday-school youngsters downstairs could be 
heard enjoying a glorious racket. The church 
officer looked in at the door impatiently, as much 
as to say, “ Aren’t you making done yet?” Still the 
bore went on. He finished at 4.25, and then gave 
out the last hymn, which consisted of seven verses. 


This time it was the organist who cut down the 
hymn. “ First and last verses,” | whispered to the 
choir, and we sung the “Amen” with a sigh of 
relief. Oh, the prosy parsons! Would they would 
learn wisdom! 


Dr. Robertson Nicoll had a special article in the 
British Weekly the other day on John Mason 
Neale. The name would not convey much to the 
average reader, but to those of us who are interested 
in hymns, it means a great deal. For John Mason 
Neale has probably had a greater influence on Eng- 
lish hymnody than any other man of the nineteenth 
century. He had unequalled power in translating 
hymns from other languages, retaining the force 
and fire of the original, and often the metre in 
which they were written. As proof of this, it ‘s 
sufficient to name the most popular of his render- 
ings: “Art thou weary,” from St. Stephen the 
Sabaite ; “The day is past and over,” probably by 
St. Anatolius; “’Tis the day of resurrection,” by 
St. John Damascene ; “ O happy band of pilgrims,” 
by St. Joseph of the Studium; “ Alleluia! song of 
sweetness,” from a hymn of the 14th or 15th cen- 
tury; “All glory, laud, and honour,” by Theo- 
dulph, of Orleans; “ The strain upraise,” probably 
by Godescalcus ; and his well-known translation of 
the “Hora Novissima,” from which the centos, 
“ Brief life is here our portion,” “ For thee, O dear, 
dear country,” and “Jerusalem the golden,” have 
been taken. All these have passed into hymnals 
used in every section of the Christian Church. 
Imagine us being without the last three! 


John Mason Neale’s literary activity was enor- 
mous, but he never had £100 a year from his 
Church, and his direct service to it was of the hum- 
blest kind. In 1848 he was presented to the War- 
denship of Sackville College, East Grinstead, then 
in a state of miserable decay and disrepair. It was 
a home for old men, and the position was so humble 
that it was usually entrusted to some one not much 
above the rank of the pensioners. Dr. Neale’s 
salary amounted to the magnificent sum of £27 a 
year, and that was all he ever had in the way of 
preferment from the Church of England. Just 
think of it: this man whose hymns (for they are 
essentially his) are sung in all our churches was a 
clergyman in receipt of little more than ten shil- 
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lings a week! And yet he will be remembered 
when all our Carnegies and other dollar bugs are 
totally forgotten. It was at East Grinstead that 
most of his wonderful work was accomplished. A 
week or two ago I picked out of the twopenny box 
at a second-hand bookshop a dainty calf-bound 
volume entitled “A Church Tour through England 
and Wales, by the Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A.” I 
would certainly have tossed it aside, even at two- 
pence, if I had not known the name of the author. 
But now I have read it, and I would not part with 
it for twenty times the price I paid for it. These 
are among the romances of book-collecting. 





I have often thought of making a collection of 
criticisms of the great composers on each other. I 
am sure it would be diverting. Everybody knows 
how Handel regarded Gluck—declared that he 


knew no more of counterpoint than his (Handel’s) 
cook. Mendelssohn said that after touching a score 
of Berlioz soap and water were imperative neces- 
sities. I wonder what Berlioz thought of Mendels- 
sohn? In the recent “Life and Letters of Tschai- 
kowsky ” one meets with many criticisms of brother 
composers from the Russian master’s pen. Mozart 
was Tschaikowsky’s great god—* pure as an angel, 
his music full of divine beauty.” Of Beethoven’s 
last period he said he “really hated it, especially 
the latest quartets.” Haydn was “that genius of 
burgher music which induces a fierce thirst for 
beer”; Bach was “ not a great genius ” (an astound- 
ing pronouncement); Handel was “only fourth- 
rate, not even interesting.” And sg on. It 
would be unkind to make further quotations. 
Tschaikowsky was a born pessimist, and his pes- 
simism colours his criticisms as much as it colours 
his music. J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 





Gongregational Singing. 
FROM THREE POINTS OF VIEW. 
(Continued from page 76.) 


GoopD SINGING IMPOSSIBLE. 
ONGREGATIONAL singing!” 

What a thorny subject, and how 

irritating to the ministers who 

cannot get it, and to the organist, 

choir and such members ‘of the 

congregation as are musicianly, 
who suffer under it. 

I draw a distinction between ‘ congregational 
singing” and congregational singing. The one is 
really synonymous with that hateful phrase “ big 
volume of tone.” It is the result of the singing of 
a hymn, we will say, by a large congregation of 
men, women and children, all of whom, especially 
those with bad voices and those with (musically 
speaking) no voices, sing as loud as they possibly 
can to the accompaniment of a deafening organ. 

How strange it is that people will set up mere 
bigness as an idol which they will fall down and 
worship. This voice, which is manifestly as coarse 
as a battered bass trombone, is admired, applauded 
and handsomely paid for, because it is powerful. 
That voice, which is as pure as purity itself, which 
has an extraordinary carrying power, by reason of 
its very purity, is condemned and ignored, because 
it is not “strong.” So is it, too, in the church. 
A congregation of people who will sing gently—who 
sing—when they have their opportunities, are stig- 
matised as “cold,” while that congregation which, 
in the matter of noise, piles Ossa upon Pelion, is 
designated “ hearty.” 

All those who are interested in or are connected 
with church services have their own point of view. 
If all—if minister, congregation, choir and choir- 
master could see, eye to eye, all might be well— 
all would be well in that church. But the minister 
wants “volume of tone,” however coarse; the 





musician wants refinement ; the choir does not want 
to shout against a powerful organ, and the con- 
gregation is divided. 

Well, let us take a case where “congregational 
singing” prevails—a church wherein is produced 
by the people a “big volume of tone.” This 
volume is not produced by singing, but by shout- 
ing and screaming—by competition with an over- 
full organ. It is, in fact, rude and inartistic to the 
last degree. Has it, then, any rightful place in 
the sanctuary and in a sacred service, which should 
not degenerate into a mere exercise? Is there any 
ground upon which one may stand and encourage 
a bad thing in what should be in the highest de- 
gree a good thing—an impure element in what 
should be an atmosphere of crystalline purity? Is 
not coarse singing in the concert-room or in the 
parlour an offence, meeting, invariably, with severe 
criticism? Do we not try to get only good voices 
for our choirs, theoretically, at least, for the greater 
glory of God? Shall we, then, encourage in our 
churches during divine service, a state of things 
which, outside church walls, would offend us be- 
yond endurance? Then, think of the evil that may 
be done. How can people who are induced to 
sing in the “ congregational” style ever be brought 
to an understanding of, and an admiration for 
artistic work on the part of a choir? How shalk 
they learn to feel in their hearts the power of beau- 
tiful language, wedded to beautiful music, beauti- 
fully sung, and with the choir as proxy, to offer 
all this up as an abstract act of worship to the Most 
High? Crude “congregational singing” vitiates 
taste, and is certainly ruinous to the singing 
machine. Unless our congregations are allowed 
only to hear the best and are encouraged only to 
do their best and not their worst, there will some 
day be no best for them to hear, for musicians wilh 
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grow tired of aiming at the stars and will do no 
more than give what is, indeed, very popular now 
—the sensational and the vulgar. 

All ministers, of course, do not strive for this 
particular stamp of singing. The minister, for in- 
stance, who is not only ‘‘ musical,” but musicianly 
—he does exist—abhors “ congregational singing,” 
and does his best to promote congregational sing- 
ing by a policy of non-interference. He chooses 
hymns to which musicianly tunes are set; he allows 
choir and organist to treat them sympathetically, 
conscientiously and judiciously, and he leaves his 
congregation alone, being satisfied if they display 
an interest, and if those who can sing do sing 
gently and yet heartily, for heartiness is not neces- 
sarily noisiness. The outcome may not satisfy the 
musician, while the advocate of “ congregational 
singing” would call it cold, but it is reverent, it 
does not shock, and is far more apt to induce 
general simging than the other sort. There are 
musicianly people to be found even in the pews. 
I know some such, and have their views, which 
coincide with my own. Some ministers, however, 
urge their congregations to sing “heartily,” and 
some respond to the spur in such a way as to make 
themselves, in effect, selfish. A man here will sing 
Farmer’s bass (7.e., two or three octaves below the 
tune), a woman there will negligently throw in a 
“seconds” (z.¢., a third below the tune) regard- 
less, unconscious, possibly, of her conflict with the 
other parts, while the children, driven to sing as 
loud as possible in their Sunday-schools, do not 
forget to do so in church, emitting a quality of tone 
which makes one’s flesh creep. These are some of 
the ingredients of “ congregational singing.” 

But what about the organist? He, poor fellow, 
often bears a heavy load. If he is a musician, he 
does not want to hear, and is indisposed to en- 
courage, singing that is not singing, or to use 
music which is not music, and he is bent upon treat- 
ing the authors of hymns and tunes with respect, 
and to exact a similar respect from his choir. If, 
then, his minister is of the musicianly sort, the 
organist is probably at peace, but if he plays where 
“congregational singing” is either rampant or is 
being assiduously cultivated, his lot is not in a 
fair ground, he has not a goodly heritage. What 
must he then do? Clearly he must harden his heart. 
He must put his artistic conscience in his pocket, so 
far as hymns, etc., are concerned, and he must 
hope that in the musical high court of justice much 
will be forgiven one who has suffered much. 

In conclusion, I want to state my belief, which 
is this: That singing by the congregation of a kind 
that will at once satisfy a minister (with whom “ con- 
gregational singing” is a hobby), an average musi- 
cian, an average congregation and an average choir 
(for the choir should surely be considered) does not 
and cannot exist. The minister will only be satis- 
fied if his people produce a “‘big volume of tone,” 
and “‘raise the roof,” incited thereto by a big 
organ. The musician will only be satisfied if his 
choir sings the hymns as he would have them sing 
the anthems, with due attention to the character 


of words and music, and respect for poet and com- 
poser ; if the congregation sings in a like spirit, 
and if he be allowed to use his organ in accordance 
with the dictates of the spirit and conscience that 
are in him. Some of the congregation will want 
to shout and to hear others shout. Others will not 
open their lips because they are annoyed and 
silenced by some who do! N. N, 
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KENT WESLEYAN CHORAL FESTIVAL. 


THE twelfth biennial festival was held in Canter- 
bury on May 3rd, and proved a great success in 
every way. The band and chorus numbered about 
300, and it was evident that much care had been 
given to previous training. The singers were 
drawn from the Wesleyan churches in Ashford, 
Broadstairs, Canterbury, Deal, Faversham,. Folke- 
stone, Herne Bay, Margate, Ramsgate, St. Law- 
rence, Westgate, and Whitstable. 

The selection of music was made by a committee, 
and was altogether a wise and useful one, the 
anthems being specially adapted for general use 
in the ordinary church services. The hymns were 
sung with true Methodist fire and vigour. Perhaps 
a little more attention to the expression marks 
would have been an improvement. The least suc- 
cessful hymn was “When the weary, seeking rest,” 
sung to “Intercession,” which was unsteady. The 
refrain was taken at a very slow tempo, and the 
difficulty of returning to the original. time at the 
beginning of the following verse was very apparent. 
The Te Deum, which was chanted, was also some- 
what “wobbly”. in places, though upon the whole 
it was creditable. The anthems were “ The Lord’s 
Prayer” (Barnby), which was very nicely rendered ; 
“Sun of my soul” (Turner), in which the unison 
passage was very fine; “ The radiant morn” (Wood- 
ward), which was satisfactory, though taken rather 
faster than the metronome time given; “Lead, 
kindly Light” (F. A. Wink), an excellent setting 
effectively rendered ; and “ My God, how wonderful 
Thou art” (Bellerby), a most useful anthem for 
church use. “Then round about the starry throne” 
(“ Samson ”), was well given, the various “ leads” be- 
ing well taken up. The “Hallelujah Chorus” 
(“ Messiah”) also went well. 

Miss Owen, of Margate, who possesses a very 
sweet soprano voice, was the soloist. Besides tak- 
ing part in the anthems, she sang “ Let the bright 
seraphim” in a very creditable manner, the ob- 
bligato being played on the cornet by Mr. Stanley. 

Mr. T. Coleman, of Margate, presided at the 
organ with much taste and good judgment. But 
the size of the instrument is inadequate to support 
such a choir. A small orchestra of strings, led 
by Mr. Cox, L,R.A.M., A.R.C.O., of Faversham, 
rendered good service. We should, however, sug- 
gest that the orchestra might be increased with 
advantage, especially by an addition of a quartette 
of brass instruments and drums. 

Mr. S. Neal Mobbs, of Herne Bay, conducted 
with much skill, and throughout he had his singers 
well in hand. 

A large congregation listened with evident appre- 
ciation to the excellent programme. 
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Music at the “Crown,” Peckham. 


JHE exigencies of the ‘‘ commis- 
# sionership’’ have taken the 
writer into many services, of 
largely diversified patterns, but 
never, up to the present, into a 
theatre-service. The days of ob- 
jection to this form of worship have long 
since passed, and no one now charges 
the theatre-service with recruiting for the 
theatre. It is beyond question that much use- 
ful work is accomplished in gathering from the 
ranks of regular theatre-goers some bright and 
promising Christian workers, men and women 
who, not long since, were regular attendants 
at the play, now only 

entering the theatre as 





his attraction in the theatre crowd on Saturday 
evenings. He wondered whether the same 
people could be got into the same building on 
Sunday to hear the Gospel preached, and the 
decision was made to make a trial. The 
theatre was taken for a series of Sundays, and 
the first night saw the place well filled. 
During the last six winters the meetings have 
been held with unvarying success as regards 
attendance and happy results. Feeling that 
a fresh audience might be influenced to attend, 
Mr. Thorn, at the beginning of this season’s 
meetings, asked permission from the: theatre 
lessees to be allowed to invite the Saturday 

audience to the Sunday 

meeting — a ___ request 





stewards to the Gospel 
service. Brig htened 
homes, improved  cir- 
cumstances, and, better 
still, happier lives are 
the portion of many a 
score of persons who 
have been led into the 
light by the Gospel mes- 
sage being heard in their 
familiar haunts; and the 
temple of pleasure has in 
many instances been the 
meeting -place between | 
the Divine Father and 
the prodigal son and 
daughter. 

The ‘‘Crown’”’ ser- | 
vices are conducted by | 
Rev. G. Ernest Thorn, | 
the minister of Clifton 
Congregational Church, 
Peckham, where he has 
been pastor for six 
years. Mr.  Thorn’s 
previous pastorate was at Lower Edmonton, 
where he left a_ flourishing congregation, 
gathered in during his ten years’ pastorate 
from the ranks of the working classes, who 
formed the bulk of his congregation, and who 
also gave him such an affection as made it diffi- 
cult to leave the work to enter upon wider 
responsibilities at Peckham. Mr. Thorn got 
that congregation by personal distribution of 
printed invitations to workmen leaving by the 
early trains from 4 a.m. to 5.30, and this, too, 
in the winter months. No great wonder that 
the workers went on Sunday to see and hear 
a parson who would leave his bed for their 
benefit, and it is also no wonder that the 
minister who thus proved his interest in his 
fellows should meet with his desired reward 
in a full church. The unconventional method 
adopted at Edmonton was not repeated in exact 
form at Peckham, but here Mr. Thorn found 














REV. G. ERNEST THORN. 


heartily granted. So it 
came to pass _ that 
theatrical posters of the 
usual type appeared, 
announcing the ‘‘ special 
attraction ’’ of Rev. G. 
| Ernest Thorn at the 
play, thus arousing pub- 
lic interest and provid- 
| ing active newspaper 
| men with ‘“‘ intelligent 
| anticipation’’ of what 
did not happen when the 
promised appearance 
| came off. Left entirely 
| alone as to choice of 
| time, Mr. Thorn advanced 
| during a scene in the 
| play, and in a few manly 
sentences spoke of the 
blessings which many 
had found at the pre- 
vious services, and in- 
vited all those who cared 
to come to participate in 
the more solid joys of a happy home life 
founded on personal religion. Having said 
so much, Mr. Thorn retired, only to be 
recalled, for which he returned the usual 
thanks. ‘‘ Sing us the ‘Glory Song!’ ’’ said 
a voice from the stalls, a cry taken up by pit 
and gallery with so much vehemence that, 








‘although entirely taken aback by the novel 


request, the speaker complied, and the play 
waited while the audience in front and some, 
at least, of the company behind, sang the 
chorus of the well-known “ revival ’’ hymn. 
The incident gives the keynote to the ‘‘ music ’’ 
at the weekly service. 

On the night of our visit the theatre was 
more than full half an hour before the time of 
starting (8.15), when Mr. Thorn arrived after 
closing his usual service. Advancing from the 
‘* wings,’’ with an ivory baton in his hand, the 
parson ‘‘ conducted ’’ the service. Mr. Thorn 
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CHORAL ALBUM N° 261. 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 


SING UNTO THE LORD. 
Anthem for S.C. T. B. 


F. A. CHALLINOR, Mus. Doc. A.R.C. M. 
Allegro moderato. é = 108. 
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QUARTET. (or Semi Chorus.) 
Andante. hie 58. 
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nas his audience well in hand, and they sing or 
sit silent as he signals. He conducts .the choir 
at rehearsal, and also at the service, and gives 
the band a word or two now and again, 
although he makes no pretence in ‘‘ conduct- 
ing ’’ the instrumentalists. The meeting 
opened with two new choruses by the choir, 
who, numbering nearly 100 voices, were well 
balanced, and, as a whole, very effective. 
Great attention had been paid to enunciation 
and expression, while the music had also 
received special study. The sole musical fare 
was of the ‘‘revival’’ type,but where the melody 
was in an inner part it was developed, and the 
best that could be made of the pieces seemed to 
have been accomplished. One piece, ‘*‘ Go 
Home and Tell ’’ (founded on the healing of the 
demoniac), was a duet with the melody in the 
contralto, and was very effective, both as 
regards the musical rendition and as a practi- 
cal word to those who had received benefit from 
the services to spread the news among their 
neighbours. It is seldom that one hears a 
hymn so peculiarly apposite. Another hymn, 
sung with great gusto by all the gathering, 
was ‘‘ Let the sunshine in,’’ an apt de- 


scription of the happy character of the 
meeting. 

One of the choir pieces, ‘‘ Fully Satisfied ’’ (a 
new ‘‘ Alexander ’’’ hymn), was a great success 
as a ‘‘ convert’s ’’ hymn—the contralto counter- 
melody in the chorus being of the ‘‘ haunting 


”” 


type, which recurs when the meeting is re- 
viewed. The singing throughout was much 
in advance of the regular ‘‘ mission’’ choir. 
Other pieces sung were ‘‘ Throw out the life- 
line,’’ and, as a special “‘ closing night ’’ piece, 
‘‘When the roll is called up yonder I'll be 
there.’’ For this piece the stewards were 
called upon the stage, and, hand in hand with 
the preacher, sang the well-known hymn 
throughout. The audience were also invited 
. to sing in like fashion, and the response was 
very general. ; 

Interesting features of the gathering, apart 
from the music, was a short ‘‘ lantern”’ ser- 
vice, with short, homely talks about several 
Scripture incidents; a short, earnest address by 
Mr. Thorn, and some short speeches by neigh- 
bouring sympathisers with the meetings, the 
first of whom spoke very earnestly and attrac- 
tively of the beneficial results of the meetings 
being Peckham’s member of Parliament, Mr. 
C. Goddard Clarke. The service concluded 
with a strong personal appeal on the usual mis- 
sion plan. <A brother minister, Rev. C. 
Escreet, also had hearty words of cheer, and 
who, on leaving to take a new church at Sun- 
derland, promised to carry on similar work if 
the way should open. In this happy fashion 
two hours quickly passed, and at 10.15 the 
“* after-meeting ’’ commenced. For this the pit 
and stalls were well filled, and another hour 
elapsed before the last light was switched off 
and the season closed. 


Mr. Thorn has a splendid ‘‘ social’? work at 
the Central Hall (seating 1,000 persons) every 
Saturday night; an “* Institute ’’ for his theatre 
audiences, open every night; a large children’s 
gathering, which fills the Central Hall once a 
week, and the usual visiting and relief work 
incidental to a large church. A strong bid is 
also made for support of the various thrift 
clubs, and nothing seems to be left undone to 
keep those who are rescued. Mr. Thorn has 
likened his work to the “‘ life-line ’’ operations, 
and he not only provides the workers to give 
personal attention at the time of rescue, but a 
warm and well lighted ‘‘ home,’’ where the new 
life may grow and bear fruit. The Saturday 
meetings continue until nearly ‘* closing 
time,’’ the preacher being as anxious to 
serve his flock on Saturday night as on 
Sunday morning. 

Mr. Thorn’s bright and winning personality 
is doubtless in a great measure responsible for 
his marvellous success, his ‘‘ big brother ”’ 
attitude towards his men being a happy feature. 
Just such another was the sainted Henry 
Drummond,. who would talk, walk, smoke, play 
billiards or bagatelle with men, and during all 
the time remain within earshot of the ever- 
present Divine Master. 


—_— ~- = = > —— — ’ 


BEXLEY HEATH AND DISTRICT NONCON- 
FORMIST CHOIR UNION. 


A SACRED concert was given, by the above in the 
Avenue Congregational Church, Erith, on Thurs- 
day, May 3rd. The choir numbered some hun- 
dred voices, and under the able conductorship of 
Mr. Francis Adams, the esteemed organist and 
choirmaster of the Bexley Heath Congregational 
Church, rendered a selection of anthems and 
choruses with remarkable power and _ precision, 
arousing the utmost enthusiasm of the highly ap- 
preciative audience. Seeing this Union has only 
been formed within the last six months, it speaks 
volumes for the interest taken by the individual 
choirs, and for the confidence they have in their 
conductor, and it is not unreasonable to expect 
great things from them in the near future. The 
concert, from a musical point of view, was a 
decided success, but the nett financial result was 
not as good as had been hoped for, funds being 
needed for the general working expenses. 

Several solos, duets, etc., were very effectively 
rendered during the evening by members of the 
different choirs, and in each instance encores were 
vigorously demanded ; time alone prevented them 
being granted. 

Mrs. Moore, the organist of the Avenue Church, 
presided at the organ with commendable skill, and 
her efforts contributed very largely to the success 
of the evening. 

Mr. Adams, in a few well-chosen words, returned 
thanks to the deacons for so generously granting 
the free use of their fine building for the occasion, 
and to the choir for so admirably responding to his 
wielding of the baton. 
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Che Hymn and its Cune. 


By E. Gootp, M.A., B.Mus. 


(Continued from page 70.) 


ay ELODY is a succession of tones with 
a key relationship. Music horizon- 
tally viewed, ~~~ there is your 
melody—in a wavy line—up and 
down, working within a certain 
definite range and related to a 
certain definite invisible (or silent) tonic key- 
tone. Put several melodies together—they must 
be related to each other, and each and all related to 
the key—the result is counterpoint, but still melody 
—the several melodies, several wavy lines, but hori- 
zontal. In a fugue the mind is occupied with the 
several melodies moving together against each 
other, phrase answering phrase, and snatches of 
melody chasing one another through the maze of 
sound. The melodies form harmony in the course 
of their movement, but the characteristic feature of 
the form is the movement of melodies ; the form has 
its origin, its development, and its end in melody. 
But there is another way of looking at music. 
Here is the Old Hundredth, as we are familiar 
with it to-day, with its massive harmonies. You 
can’t represent that with a horizontal line. It is 
not so much a series of single tones. as a series of 
blocks of tones—a series of ‘* chords,’ and must be 
represented graphically by vertical lines | | | | 
Now, just as in the course of an oratorio you have 
your songs, airs, i.e.,.single melodies, your duets, 
trios, quartets (two, three or four melodies to- 
gether), your fugues and fugal choruses, your 
canons—several phrases of melody flying about 
tantalising you, exciting you by their fugitive 
movements, so also you have your passages of 
choral harmony, solid, massive, compact, the mental 
effect of which is the very reverse of fugitive. 

Now hymn-tunes are subject to this same analyti- 
cal division. There are melodies—pure and simple 
—melodic tunes and harmonic tunes in which, how- 
ever, the interest may be divided in a larger or 
smaller degree by the melody or the harmony. 
The great bulk of the best modern tunes have their 
interest centred in the harmony. The test is in the 
real character and value of the music. Does the 
harmony or the melody give the tune its character ? 

Taking this point of view, then let us apply our- 
selves to the material in hand. Consider 

1. The tunes in which melody plays the principal 
part—The Melodic Tunes. These come first, natur- 
ally, as the simplest, and first also in point of time. 
Harmony, as we know it, is quite a modern inven- 
tion, hardly three centuries old. The earliest tunes 
are melodies, and we have handed down a number 
of traditional Hebrew, Greek, and Latin melodies. 
But, besides these, the medizwval Church, with 
Rome at its head, had its plain-song melodies. 
Pope Gregory the Great founded a great school of 
church music, and originated the, system that for 
many centuries dominated Europe. We must re- 
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member that Rome was the centre of civilisation 
and learning, as of tyranny. Every discovery made 
in Europe was sent to Rome for the approval of the 
ecclesiastical powers. It was only dispensed to the 
people or allowed to be used after the Pope had ap- 
proved it. Music, too, was dispensed from Rome, 
and music meant the plain-song melodies, or, as 
they are better known to us, the Gregorian chants. 
The point that it is necessary to notice is that these 
were inelodies pure and simple. 

‘Hymns and hymn-tunes grew together, and were 
the product of the medieval revivals. The Non- 
conformists may claim to be the originators of 
the hymn-tune as the people’s part in worship. The 
Waldenses in France, the Flagellants in Germany, 
the Hussites, Wycliffites, Lollards, Bohemian or 
Moravian Brothers (the evangelists and Noncon- 
formists of their day) were all singers. In 1415 the 
Council of Constanz forbade the use of songs. But 
the hymns of the Church, like the words of the 
Master himself, appealed to the hearts of the people 
‘with authority and not as the scribes” of those 
days. In 1504, 400 hymns were collected in a book 
—the first hymn-book. There were at this period: 

1. German translations of Latin Church hymns. 

2. Half German and half Latin, mixed songs— 
made ‘by monks, often of dog Latin. 

3. Original German songs for religious festivals. 

4. Paraphrases of German national and love 
songs. 

These latter Luther used. Their origin was 
vulgar. There is one known as Innsbruck quoted 
in its ancient form in Pauer’s book on “ Musical 
Forms” (Novello’s Primers). The writer quotes 
Luther’s letter to his friend Geo. Spalatin: 

“It is my intention to write German psalms for 
the people, after the example of the Phrophets and 
the old Fathers of the Church. . . . . Therefore 
we are seeking poets everywhere. . . . . I would 
pray, however, that the new words be kept away from 
the court, that they may all be according to the 
capacity of the common people, gute simple and vulgar, 
and yet come out in a clear and telling way, and that 
the meaning be given full plainly, and according to the 
spirit of the psalm.” This suggestion of Luther met 
with almost universal approval, and his ideas soon 
received an artistic development. “The people sang 
themselves into enthusiasm for the new religion, and 
many who were hostile to the name of Luther were 
converted to his tenets by the irresistible charm of the 
simple and touching Protestant Church psalmody.” 

Following shortly after this we have the chorales 
of Bach. These are the artistic developments of 
the melodic tune. Bach has given us as organ pre- 
ludes masterly introductions to the hymn-tune. 
The tune was sung as a cantus firmus or melody 
pure and simple—a grand unison for the congre- 
gation, while the organist used every contrapuntal 
device as an accompaniment. A modern instance 
of this is Sullivan’s setting of St. Ann to “ The Son 
of God goes forth to war.” Now we may here inter- 
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polate the practical question, should congregational 
singing be in parts or in unison? Surely the ques- 
tion is answered by the tune itself. And this, I 
think, is an instance of the value of the practice 
of making an analysis of tunes. Melodic tunes are 
melodies; let them, therefore, be sung as such. 
Character is everything in a tune, as it is in a man. 
What is more grand than unison singing? The 
singing in Methodist chapels is largely unisonal, 
and very effective it is. Unfortunately, it is almost 
solely that, and following this argument out, we 
may say therefore the only tunes suitable for such 
congregations are tunes in which the melodic 
element predominates. Such congregations need 
not necessarily be restricted to pure melodies, but 
the highly harmonised chromatic modern tunes (to 
put the other extreme) are utterly unsuitable for a 
large congregation which can only sing in unison, 
and for the most part in slow time. Alternation of 
harmony and unison are very effective. One verse 
in the middle of a hymn sung in unison is very 
restful and very inspiring to a congregation, and 
one verse may generally be found that is suitable 
for this treatment. 

We have tunes which, if their origin be not secular, 
their character is so. The distinctive American 
revival tune is a melody pure and simple, laid upon 
a poor, weak harmonic foundation. The melodies 
are in some cases plaintive and even beautiful, and 
they have a use that protects them from too severe 
criticism. But there is a very beautiful simple 
class of tunes which stands out in marked contrast 
from the American and the heap of rubbish that 
does duty in Sunday-schools. Is anything more 
beautiful than the simple “Indian air” to “There 
is a happy land,” or that exquisite inspiration, per- 
fect in form, “a thing of beauty and a joy for ever,” 
that we all know as set to “I think when I read.” 

Then strictly ‘belonging to melodic tunes stand 
true canons, of which we have some examples in 
constant use—* Tallis’s canon,” where the melody 
is repeated in the tenor at a distance of a bar, and 
“Munich,” which is not generally written, but is 
capable of use as a canon, the first phrase going 
under the second. 

II. We now pass to the second and larger class of 
Harmonic Tunes. We necessarily here fall into 
the historical division. First come those grandly 
simple diatonic tunes of the early period, of which 
the “Old Hundredth” may be regarded as a 
typical specimen. Many of these tunes were first 
known as melodies. The probable origin of the 
“Old Hundredth ” is that given by Canon Havergal 
—a composite air made up of snatches of plain- 
song, all of them easily traceable. It thus began 
with sacred associations. Many of these tunes 
doubtless had their origin in the medieval church. 
They were written for the tenor voice, and in the 
old books of the 18th century we find the melody 
thus written, with the three parts added. This was 
before the days of School Boards and the Tonic 
Sol-fa, and it is very evident that the unison sing- 
ing of the plain-song or Cantus firmus by the con- 
gregation was the method adopted, as it is pre- 
served to this day in the Lutheran churches of 


North Europe—the other parts being added by the 
trained voices of the boys and singing men. 

The present method of putting the melody in 
the treble is not more than 150 years old, and is 
not unrelated to the history of the emancipation of 
women. Yet Playford in 1680 had the melody in 
the treble, while Matthew Wilkins in 1775 gives the 
“Old Hundredth” with melody in the tenor. 

We may here enunciate a great practical prin- 
ciple of prime importance—always strive to pre- 
serve the character of a tune. The object of our 
analysis is to get a clear idea of the musical value 
or. character of a tune. We may ask, What is a 
good tune? There is only one answer—a tune with 
a good character. It may or may not have a good 
reputation. Reputation is one thing, character is. 
a deeper, truer, more important thing. Countless. 
are the dull, commonplace, characterless tunes— 
without life or power. A tune, if it have life in it, 
will appeal to you, will sérike you, will make you 
feel. Every real live tune will have character. It 
may be simple and pure, or massive and grand, 
stately or strong, dignified, robust, militant, com- 
bative, going—a pilgrim’s or a soldier’s march—an 
impulse, a lifting upwards; or it may express very 
different sentiments ; it may be soft, sweet, luscious, 
homely, prophetic, angelic, heavenly; it may be 
human and tender, almost picturesque, pathetic or 
mysterious or sublime. The tune has the power 
of expressing any one, sometimes more than one, of 
these different shades of feeling, of heightening the 
sentiment of the words, of colouring the picture, 
of making us weep over the mysterious depths of 
human sorrow and divine love, of lifting us up to 
rejoice with angels of heaven, of helping us to bear 
the heavy load of sin and sorrow, or bracing us to 
fight the stern battle of life as those who are already 
sure of victory. This is the power of music, and 
it is the glory of the musician to feel it in the tune 
he is playing or singing. The characteristics of a 
tune are subtle—they need searching for and 
“bringing out.” In the hymn the sentiment is on 
the surface, so to speak, but in the tune it needs. 
interpreting by the living spiritual man. Hymn 
and tune therefore should go together, and editors. 
of tune-books have no more claim to infallibility 
than any other being. 

We now leave this division of early harmonic 
tunes in the simple diatonic style. They were 
governed by Archbishop Cranmer’s dictum of a 
note toa syllable. That is the conventionalism and 
formalism of the hymn-tune. 

(To be continued.) 
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AT a competition held on April 26th and 27th for 
ten Open Scholarships, giving free tuition for two 
years at the London College of Music, the following 
were the winners: Daisy Gwendoline Sullivan, John 
Lister Harrison, Lilian Amy Marshall, Beatrice 


Eleanor Kimber (singing). Alan Charles Barnard, 
Arthur Eric Cusdey Norman (pianoforte playing). 
Berita Fyfe-Villiers, Ernest Albert Wiedfeld (violin 
playing). Cecil Frederick Gottlieb Coles (harmony 
and counterpoint). 
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Che Rev. J. h. Jowett, M.A, on Some 
Popular hymns. 


HE Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., Chair- 
man of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales this year, 
in an admirable address on May 
8th, made a very timely reference 
to some hymns that are just now 

popular. He said: 

“In our Nonconformist Churches we are not 
sufficiently possessed by that spirit of reverence 
which is the ‘open sesame’ into the realms of light 
and grace. We are not subdued into the receptive- 
ness of awe. Nay, it is frequently asserted that 
in our day awe is an undesirable temper, a relic 
of an obsolete stage, a remnant of pagan darkness, 
a fearful bird of a past night, altogether a belated 





anachronism in the full, sweet light of the evangel 


of grace. I remember receiving a firm, but very 
courteous remonstrance from one of the children of 
light, because on the very threshold of a lovely 
summer’s morning I had announced the hymn— 


‘Lo! God is here: let us adore 
And own how dreadful is this place.’ 

And my friend said it was like going back to the 
cold, gray dawn, when disturbed spirits were speed- 
ing to their rest! It was like moving amid the 
shadows and spectres of Genesis, and he wanted to 
lie and bask in the calm, sunny noon of the Gospel 
by John! I think his letter was representative of 
a common and familiar mood of our time. I have 
no desire to return to the chill, uncertain hours of 
the early morning, but I am concerned that we 
should learn and acquire the only receptive attitude 
in the presence of our glorious noon. It is certain 
that many of the popular hymns of our day are very 
far removed from the hymn to which | have just 
referred. It is not that these hymns are essentially 
false, but that they are so one-sided as to throw 
the truth into disproportion, and so they impair 
and impoverish our spiritual life. Here is one of 
the more popular hymns of our time: 


*O that will be glory for me 

When by His grace I shall look on His face, 

That will be glory for me!’ 
Well, we all want to share in the inspiration of 
the great expectancy! It is a light and lilting song, 
with very nimble feet: but lest our thought should 
fashion itself after the style of these tripping strains, 
we need to hear behind the lilt ‘the voice of the 
great Eternal,’ sobering our very exuberance into 
deep and awful joy. ‘When by His grace I shall 
look on His face!’ That is one aspect of the great 
outlook, and only one, and therefore incomplete. 
I find the complementary aspect in these familiar 
words, ‘With twain he covered his face!’ That is 
quite another outlook, and it introduces the deepen- 
ing ministry of awe, which I am afraid is so foreign 
to the modern mind. ‘I feel like singing all the 


? 


day! So runs another of our popular hymns! 


Well, that would have been a congenial song for 
my friend on that radiant summer morning when 
his thoughtless minister led him up to the awful 
splendours of the great white throne! ‘I feel like 
singing all the day’: and the words suggest that 
this ought to be the normal mood for all pilgrims 
on the heavenly way. I am not so sure about that, 
and I certainly have grave doubts as to whether the 
man who feels ‘like singing all the day’ will make 
the best soldier when it comes to ‘marching ,as to 
war.’ ‘The Lord is in His holy temple: let all the 
earth keep silence before Him!’ That is a con- 
templation which seeks expression in something 
deeper than song! ‘There was silence in heaven 
about the space of half an hour.’ What had they 
seen, what had they heard, what further visions of 
glory had been unveiled, that speech and song were 
hushed, and the soul sought fitting refuge in an 
awe-inspired silence ? 

“My brethren, when I listen to so many of our 
awe-less hymns and prayers, 1 cannot but ask 
whether we have lost those elements from our con- 
templation which are fitted to subdue the soul into 
silence, and to deprive it of the clumsy expedient 
of speech. We leave our places of worship, and 
no deep and inexpressible wonder sits upon our 
faces. We can sing these lilting melodies, and 
when we go out into the streets our faces are one 
with the faces of those who have left the theatres 
and the music-halls. There is nothing about us 
to suggest that we have been looking at anything 


stupendous and overwhelming! ” 





+ 
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THE SHEFFIELD CHOIR IN LONDON. 


THE famous Sheffield Choir paid one of their too 
rare visits to London last month under the auspices 
of the Tonic Sol-fa College. The choir, were in 
wonderful form, and their performances throughout 
the evening were most brilliant. The sonority of 
the basses, the fine quality of the tenors, the rich- 
ness of the contraltos, and the brilliant tone of the 
sopranos were a perpetual delight to the ear. There 
was no orchestra, ‘but one was quite content to 
listen to such glorious singing with just the accom- 
paniment of two pianos and the organ. In the 
opening group of pieces the singers made a great 
effect with Macfarren’s charming “You stole my 
love.” In “Gladsome light” there were fine organ- 
like effects, and Elgar’s “The Dance” was given 
with much charm. Later the choir tackled Cowen’s 
“John Gilpin,” which was rendered in the breeziest 
style, with a broad, realistic treatment of ‘the 
humorous passages with which the work abounds. 
But the best thing of the evening was the perform- 
ance of the “ Sanctus ” from the great Bach B minor 
Mass, which was sung as only the Sheffielders can 
sing it. It remains to be added that Dr. Coward 
presided over the performance with his usual suc- 
cess, and that Miss Eleanor Coward gave with 


finished vocalisation several songs and an aria of. 


Buononcini. 
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Recital Programmes. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS,.—In Vale Royal Wesleyan 
Church, by Mr, W. W. Starmer, A.R.A.M. :— 
Sonata (No.6) .. a a .. Mendelsohn 
Intermezzo my .- Chipp 
Pilgrims’ Chorus ‘(Tannhauser) | a .. Wagner 
March in D major al Me ap ie Best 
In Paradisom .. , Pip ot .. Dubois 
Pastorale (L’ Apgelus) . as . Starmer 
(a) Toccata and Fugue in D minor) _ Bach 

(6) Choralvorspiel ’ er 

Marche Funebre and Chant séraphique Guilmant 
Siciliano ., a .. Scarlatti 
Military March ., .. Schubert 


BROMLEY-BY-BOW.—In Berger Mission Hall, by 
Mr. J. Somerlid Macdonald, F.R.C.O. :— 


Andante and Allegro .. ue Pi .. Bache 
Cantiléne . ny ty Pi 

Andante with variations — =e ie oa Rea 
Occasional Overture... - i .. Handel 
Meditation BA wr a Ay .. Marly 
Grand Cheeur is 2. a Guilmant 
Spring Song, Ay iy a .. Hollins 
Andantino mi i o: .. Lemare 
Prelude and Fug hetta eros .. Stainer 
(a) Allegretto Gracies, (0) Allegro Finale Macdonald 
OLDHAM,—In Baptist Church, by Mr, Wililam 

Lawton :— 


FantasiainC ., e «> Bomere 
Prelude and Fugue in Cc: minor Rs ti Bach 
Harmonious Blacksmith iz o .. Handel 
Song without Words Mendelssohn 
Air in G major is na Y .. Romberg 
Grand Chorus Pa : ‘ .. Faulkes 
Quisest homo .,, ie on .. Rossini 
Overture, William Tell, Ka os .. Rossini 
Pastesaiesd in F 
Bell Rondo 

Fantasia Hanover ta ie re wd Dicks 
Selection, Tannhauser .. . Wagner 


.. Morandi 


Echoes from 


A copy of “The Chowrmaster,” by John Adcock, will be sent every month to the writer of the best paragraph 
under this heading. Parugraphs should be sent direct to the Editor by the 17th of the month. The winning paragraph 
in this issue was sent by Mr. G. B. Clark 


METROPOLITAN. 


BROMLEY-BY-BOW.—The Sunday-school anniver- 
sary services in connection with Berger Hall Mis- 
sion were held on Sunday, May 13th, when special 
sermons were preached in the morning by the Rev. 
Tom Warren, and in the evening by the pastor 
Rev. D. Hayes). In the afternoon a special ad- 
dress wag given to the scholars by the Rev. E. Bel- 
sham. The singing was led all day by a large 
choir of 250 voices, conducted by Mr. F. G. Harris. 
The services were continued on the Monday even- 
ing, which was largely attended, the chair being 
taken by E. Hughes, Esq., C.C. After W. Mort- 
lock, the secretary, had re: ad his report (which stated 
that they had 1,400 scholars and 70 teachers on the 
books) stirring addresses were given by the Rev. 


WASHBROOK,—In Primitive Methodist Church, by 
Mr. William Lawton :— 


Overture,Crown Diamonds .. a4 .. Auber 
Fantasia, Mariners’ Hymn . ne ae Lux 
March de Procession Duboi 

Toccata in G . oe we -. | 
Grand Sonata wine nie Mendelssohn 
Scherzo .. s a3 <a .. Hoffman 
Salut D'Armour . = iy re .. Elgar 
Hungarian March. a a Lap Lisst 
Overture, William Tell.. as oe .. Rossiné 
Andante .. a oe . Chauvet 
Processional March... ms we ed Wely 
Austrian Hymn .. s “ye of .. Haydn 


MARYLEBONE. —In Paddington Chapel, by Mr. Ralph 
Letts :— 


Overture in C minor .. ri i .. Hollins 
Grand Fantasia in F minor va oi .. Mozart 
Chanson de Matin oe or oi .. £lgar 
Second Andantino <4 es = .. Lemare 
Toccata in D minor Stanford 
Fantasia in E Wolstenho.me 


PAIGNTON.—In Wesleyan Church, by Mr, Purcell J. 
Mansfield, L.L.C,M., A.R.C.O. :— 
Sonatain D. No.5. , Mendelssohn 
e Pome _ as ss oe ée Dubois 
(a) Concert-Piece “#68 
(6) Impromptu in A flat \ he rf -» Parker 
* Spring Song” st Wed eta ea 
Largo and Allegro... .. Handel 
(From the “Cuckoo and Nightingale Concerto,”) 
Sonata in F minor No. 1 Mendelssohn 
Allegretto in C., a oe er sit Gade 
Funeral March ,, aa ra a és Grieg 
Chant Pastoral. . a ita sii -» Dubois 
Marche Religieuse bis Pe . Guilmant 
Concerto in B flat sei wi 4 .. Handel 
Larghetto in F sharp minor ,, E: - Wesley 
Prelude in C sharp minor .. Rachmaninoff 
Concert Overture in C minor, . “i .. Hollins 


the Churches. 


Maurice Snelgrove and the Rev. J. H. Palmer, the 
proceedings closing with a word from the superin- 
tendent (H. Heath, Esq.) and the pastor. 

HIGHBURY (LONDON).—Mr. T. Ernest Murray, 
organist of Park Presbyterian Church, has been 
presented by the congregation with a drawing-room 
clock and a cheque on his marriage. 


PROVINCIAL. 

BESWICK.—A new organ costing £327 has been 
opened by Mr. J. B. Thompson in the Wesleyan 
Church. 

BOoLToNn.—Mr. Thomas Banks, choirmaster of St. 
George’s Road Congregational ‘Church, has been 
presented with an oak smoking cabinet, in recog- 
nition of his services. 
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BOURNEMOUTH.—A new organ in St. Mark’s 
Presbyterian Church was opened by Mr. J.-E. Bor- 
land, Mus. Bac. Owing to the instrument not be- 
ing completed Mr. Borland was unable to give a 
recital. 

BRADFORD.—An excellent performance of Arthur 
Berridge’s new cantata, “Nicodemus,” was given 
under the direction of the composer at Heaton Road 
Primitive Methodist Church on Sunday afternoon, 
May 13th. The Rev. F. E. Heape presided and 
complimented the choir on their performance. The 
soloists were Miss Alice Monk (soprano), Miss Ida 
Walsh (contralto), Mr. F. Hird (tenor), and Mr. 
Alfred Monk (bass). Mr. John S. Witty presided 
at the organ. This choir, in association with other 
choirs, will perform this cantata at the Crystal 
Palace, June 16th, at 7.30. 

CARLISLE.—A new organ has been erected in 
Lowther Street Congregational Church. 


CASTLEFORD.—Mr. J. Mutch has been presented 
with a purse of gold, a silver watch, and an address 
from the choir and friends of the Congregational 
Church on his departure for Canada. 

CRAWLEY (SUSSEX).--On Wednesday evening, 
May 16th, a good performance of “Christ and 
His Soldiers” was given before a full attendance at 
the Congregational Church. Mr. Moses Night- 
ingale efficiently conducted both the choir and 
orchestra. The solos were correctly sung by Miss 
Annie Graveley, Miss S. Nightingale, Miss Ethel 
Thornton, and Messrs. B. Belchamber, J. Page, H. 
Martin, and S. Thornton. 

EASTBOURNE.—During a very successful social 
tea and concert at Wesley Hall, Miss Annie Saxon 
was publicly presented with a silver biscuit barrel, 
as a mark of goodwill and appreciation of her 
efficient services as organist and choir leader in 
that place of worship. A further present was re- 
ceived in the form of a silver egg cruet, from the 
trustees of Pevensey Road Circuit (of which Wesley 
Hall forms a part), also in recognition of Miss 
Saxon’s musical ability both as singer and player. 
The recipient is shortly leaving her home to be- 
come the wife of Rev. J. T. Harris, a Wesleyan 
Methodist missionary in Ceylon. 

FARNHAM.—-A new organ has been opened in the 
Congregational Church. 

FARNWORTH.—The school connected with the 
Congregational Church has now for many years 
celebrated its anniversary by the performance of 
some good oratorio or cantata. “ Messiah,” “ Crea- 
tion,” Mozart’s “ Twelfth Mass,” Barnby’s “Re- 
bekah,” Mendelssohn’s Psalms and his “ Hymn of 
Praise,” are some of the things given in the past. 
This year Sullivan’s “Festival Te Deum” was 
the work chosen, and the combined ‘school 
and church choirs, a well-balanced chorus of 
about sixty voices, gave an excellent performance of 
it; the great soprano solo, “When Thou tookest 
upon Thee,” being admirably sung by Miss H. 
Norris. Mr. James Eccles, the church organist, 
was at the pianoforte, and Mr. H. A. Barnes, the 
choirmaster, conducted. This “Festival Te 
Deum” of Sullivan deserves more attention from 
small choirs than it seems to receive. It is delight- 
ful music, ahd, taking as it does three-quarters of 
an hour in performance, is enough and not too 
much for the average audience. Among other 
music at these services may be mentioned the bass 
recit. and air, “ Straight opening,” from “ Creation,” 
sung by Mr. Dan. Hurst; the duet, “Children pray 





this love,” from Spohr’s “God, Thou art great,” 
by Miss Ethel Barlow and Mr. T. Cheadle; three 
charming hymns by the children; and E. J. Hop- 
kins’ choral air, “The land that no mortal may 
know,” by the choir. 

FROME.—Mr. T. Grant, of the Wesleyan Church, 
gave his annual concert on Easter Monday. The 
programme was miscellaneous and well selected. 
An orchestra of sixty performers played several 
selections, including Overture 1812 (Tschaikowsky) 
and “ Peer Gynt Suite” (Greig) in excellent style. 
Mr. C. Knowles was the vocalist. Instrumentat 
solos were given by Messrs. C. Ace and A. Salter. 
Mr. A. Bunce was at the piano, Mr. Roland G. 
White at the organ, and Mr. Grant conducted. 


GoLcaR.—Mr. William Crowther, for forty-five 
years honorary organist of the Baptist Church, has 
been presented with a silver bowl, in recognition 
of his services. ‘ 

LLANDUDNO.—The annual choir festival of St. 
John’s Wesleyan Church was held on April 29th 
and 30th, the musical selections being solely from 
Mendelssohn’s works. On Sunday, April 29th, the 
musical portion of the services included “ Hear my 
prayer” (the solo being sung by Mrs. Cocker), 
“ How lovely are the messengers,” “I will sing of 
Thy great mercies” (rendered in good taste by 
Mrs. Cocker), and organ voluntaries, Overture and 
selections from “ St. Paul,” Prelude and Fugue in G 
major, and “Lieder ohne worte” (the organ work 
being undertaken by Messrs. Arthur Bellis and 
S. L. Coveney). Appropriate sermons were preached 
by Rev. J. Wesley Whitmore, the resident minister. 
On Monday, April 3oth, a selection from “ Elijah” 
was given by the choir, augmented by helpers from 
other churches. The solo work was entrusted to 
Miss A. M. Roberts, Mrs. J. J. Marks, Messrs. C. 
Elliott and C. H. Bevan; Master Walter Bland (of 
St. John’s choir) also being given the soprano part 
(“the youth”) in No. 19. On the whole, a very 
satisfactory rendering of what was practically the 
whole of Part I., and a selection from Part II. of 
the oratorio, was given. The organist for this occa- 
sion was Mr. Ernest Jones, in whose hands this 
important part of the performance was quite safe. 
The conductor was Mr. S. L. Coveney, F.R.C.O. 
(organist and choirmaster of the church), whose 
ability in this direction was much commented upon. 
Much gratification as to the success of this, the 
second annual festival, has been expressed, and 
great praise is due to all who contributed to this 
success. 

PAIGNTON.—The usual quarterly Choir Sunday 
was observed in the Wesleyan Church on Sunday, 
April 22nd, when the choir rendered the following 
anthems: Morning, “Sanctus” (P. J. Mansfield), 
“The Lord is exalted” (John E. West), “The God 
of Abraham praise” (Dudley Buck). Evening, 
“Lord, for Thy tender mercies’ sake” (Farrant), 
“ He shall be great” (Dr. Mansfield), and “In Thee, 
O Lord” (Berthold Tours). The efficient render- 
ing of each anthem by the choir is indicative of the 
excellent training of the youthful organist and 
choirmaster. At the close of the evening service 
the organist and’ choirmaster, Mr. Purcell J. Mans- 
field, L.L.C.M., A.R.C.O., gave an organ recital 
to the large congregation who remained. The 
selections included Mendelssohn’s 5th sonata and 
Handel’s “Cuckoo and Nightingale concerto.”—An 
organ recital was given in the Wesleyan Church by 
Mr. Purcell James Mansfield. The large congre- 
gation gathered followed with closest interest each 
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selection chosen. The programme will be found 
in another column. During the evening severai 
anthems were rendered very creditably by the choir, 
who, though few in number, sang with a nicety and 
precision that reflected careful training. “O how 
amiable” (Barnby), “Behold the Lamb of God” 
(F. Silcher), and * Agnus Dei” ( G. Naumann), call 
for special mention. 

RUSHDEN.—On Good Friday an excellent sacred 
concert was given in Park Road Baptist Chapel. 
The choruses comprised “ Hear my prayer” (solo 
by Mrs. A. Taylor), “O Divine Redeemer” 
(Gounod), and “ Who is this so weak and helpless ?” 
(Minshall). Vocal and instrumental solos were 
given by Mrs. Brightwell, Miss A. Green, and 
Messrs. Abbott, Brown, and Stringer. Mr. Farey 
ably conducted, and Mr. G. Farey accompanied 
and played several organ solos with much accept- 
ance. 

SOUTHSEA.—At the first monthly musical service 
at Christ Church (Congregational) on April 22nd, a 
very interesting programme was prepared. Mr. E. 
Stanley Jones, F.R.C.O., presided at the organ, 
and played Krebs’ “Fugue in G,” and Wolsten- 
holme’s “Scherzo in F.” Mr. E. C. Allen gave 
two tenor solos, and Mr. A. G. Whitehead a violin 
solo. 

St. IvEs, HUNTS.—A new organ has been placed 
in the Wesleyan Church. 

St. Mary Cray.—At the Kent Musical Festival 
held at Canterbury on April 26th, the Temple Con- 
gregational Church choir, under the conductorship 
of Mr. Boult, won the second prize in the competi- 
tion for choirs of mixed voices from places of not 
more than 2,000 inhabitants. 

STOKE-ON-TRENT.—A new organ has_ been 
opened by Miss Wood in Longport United Metho- 
dist Church, half the cost being contributed by Mr. 
Carnegie. 

TorQuay.—On Good Friday selections from 
“The Messiah” and Spohr’s “ Last Judgment” were 
given in Union Street Wesleyan Church by an aug- 
mented choir and orchestra. The soloists were 


Misses’ Heaviside, Phare, Pickard, and arg? G and 


Messrs. Pearse, Lightfoot, W. H. Goss, and T 


New Music. 


NOVELLO AND CO., BERNER’S STREET, W. 

Transcriptions for the Organ. By Edwin H. 
Lemare.—Nos. 23 and 24 are before us, the former 
being a graceful Barcarole by Hofmann, well ar- 
ranged for the organ. Of the quiet order of pieces 
it will be popular. No. 24 is a march by the same 
composer. It is bold and vigorous. 

The Village Organist.—No. 40 of this excellent 
series of easy voluntaries contains nine pieces, the 
most interesting being those by John E. West and 
Cuthbert Harris. 

The Orphan. By Carmen Sylva. With piano- 
fore accompaniment by Stanley Hawley.—This is 
No. 6 of Dramatic Poems for recitation with piano- 
forte accompaniment. Mr. Hawley’s music is 
thoroughly appropriate, and in judicious hands will 
greatly help the reciter. 

Old English Violin Music. Edited by Alfred 
Moffat. No. 1, Sonata in G major, by James Lates ; 
No. 2, Sonata in D minor, by Henry Eccles ; No. 3, 
Sonata in B flat, by Major G. William Babell.— 


omp- 





The editor says in a prefatory note that, although 
much has been done to rescusitate church music, 
glees, madrigals, and organ music by the older 
English composers, very little has been done to 
make known violin music written from the time of 
Purcell to the close of the 18th century. The aim 
of this series is to supply that lack. Violinists will 
find here much to interest them. 

BREITKOPF AND HARTEL, 54, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 

STREET, W. 

Children’s Songs and Dances. By E. Jaques- 
Dalcroze.-These action-songs are thoroughly 
good, and the clear and definite instructions given 
with each song greatly help to make them effective 
and amusing to both children and listeners. They 
are issued in two books, price three shillings each. 

Song of the Genie. By Granville Bantock.—A 
very dramatic song, well written. The accompani- 
ment is very elaborate and telling. 
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Correspondence. — 


THE LATE G. W. MARTIN AND THE TUNE 
“LEOMINSTER.” 
70 the Editor of THE MusICAL JOURNAL. 

Sir,—The May number of the JOURNAL con- 
tained an interesting ‘article by Mr. Cuthbert 
Hadden upon “Towns and Hymn Tunes.” In the 
course of this article he expressed his desire to 
know something about “ Leominster” and the late 
G. W. Martin. As I had frequent intercourse with 
Mr. Martin, I gladly draw upon my recollections, 
and tell what I know of the celebrated hymn-tune 
in question. 

It first appeared in Mr. Martin’s “Journal of 
Part Music,” in the year 1862, and there the com- 
poser gave it the name of “ The Pilgrim’s Song,” 
which was, in fact, the title given to the verses by 
the Rev. Horatius Bonar, their author. 

It happens that a letter sent by me to Mr. Martin 
concerning this composition was the means of our 
first introduction. When chatting over with him 
the circumstances in which the music was com- 
posed, he told me he had been greatly impressed 
by Dr. Bonar’s fine hymn, “A few more years shall 
roll,” and that the words sung themselves to music 
one morning before breakfast. The music came to 
him complete, and he wrote down the melody and 
harmony straight away before playing them over. 
He expressed the opinion that if anything he had 
ever composed might be deemed an inspiration, 
this “ Pilgrim’s Song” could fittingly be so de- 
scribed. 

Later references in this letter will be made more 
clear if I reproduce on next page the piece as it was 
first published in Martin’s ‘* Journal of Part Music.”’ 

Those who care to compare this with other ver- 
sions extant, will note its careful marking for ex- 
pression, its setting in sharps instead of flats, its 
simplicity of harmonisation, and the curious omis- 
sion of a binding third in the chord at the second 
syllable of “Asleep” at the beginning of the 
fourth line. Out of loyalty to the composer, I fol- 
lowed his version when editing “ The Sunday-school 
Hymnary” recently issued. 

Turning now to the origin of the title: in 1874 
Dr. Sullivan issued “Church Hymns,” and in this 
publication he included Martin’s melody, giving to 
it the title of “ Leominster,” and heading it Anon. 
In 1876 I purchased one of the early copies issued 
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of the “ Bristol Tune Book,” second series, and was 
interested in noticing Martin’s tune inserted there 
under the title “ Leominster,” as given in “Church 
Hymns,” but with no composer’s name attached. 
Upon comparing it with “Church Hymns,” I saw 
that the harmonies differed in many points; that, 
in the Bristol version of the tune, the time dif- 
fered from Martin’s original setting; and the 
melody of the third line was altered. 

Upon meeting Mr. Martin at a later period, | 
drew ‘his attention to the tune in the two books 
named. He had not seen either, and was naturally 
indignant over the publications, expressing himself 
in very strong terms concerning the use of his 


Anyone who compares the “Church Hymns” ver- 
sion of the tune with that of Mr. Martin’s given 
above, will see how accurately Sullivan had caugnt 
the melody, and how nearly also he approached to 
its original harmonisation. As far as I recollect, 
the explanation of the “ Bristol Tune Book ” editor 
was that he had seen the tune in “Church Hymns,” 
but had preferred to harmonise it in his own way. 

I am writing of what occurred thirty years ago, 
and whilst it is impossible at this distance of time 
to be certain of every detail, yet I have told to the 
best of my ability precisely what happened. This 
recollection points to the fact that Martin had no 
part in affixing the title “Leominster” to the tune 


Ghe Pilgrim’s Song. , 


Words by Dr. BONAR. 
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Music by G. W. MARTIN. 
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music without his permission, the omission of his 
name as composer, and the unwarranted alteration 
of his harmony. Especially was he annoyed at the 
Bristol version of the tune, because he considered 
the restless and elaborate harmonies to be entirely 
out of accord with the simple dignity of his “ Pil- 
grim Song.” He wrote to the editors of both 
works entering his protest, and afterwards showed 
to me the letters received in reply. Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan’s was particularly interesting. He made ample 
apology for the use of the melody, and proceeded 
to explain that when visiting at Leominster he 
heard the tune sung in a church, and was so 
charmed with it that he scribbled down the melody, 
and afterwards harmonised it as nearly as he could 
remember in general accord with the version to 
which he had listened. He explained further that 
he was unable to trace the authorship, but pro- 
mised to give the composer’s name in later editions. 
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in question, but that it was the natural thing for 
Sir Arthur Sullivan to attach the name of the town 
where first he had heard the music rendered as 
the title for the tune.—Yours, etc., 

CAREY BONNER. 


+ 
a i 


Co Correspondents. 


J. T. S.—We cannot trace it. 

HorRN.—In F. 

QUAVER.—(1) Yes. (2) Yes. (3) B flat. 

R. D.—We should suggest an oboe. 

The following are thanked for their commanite 
tions:—A. S. (Hastings), T. B. (Kendal), q 
(Edgbaston), C. E. (Camden Town), R. W. est 
W. W. (Warwick), F. Wye C. A. (Eccles), 
R. M. (Birmingham), (Hull). 
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BAYLEY & FERGUSOP'S SACRED CANTATAS. 


SELECTION FROM CATALOGUE. 


A 
Hymn of Praise (Lobgesang). MENDELSSOHN. 


MENDELSSONN’S great Sinfonia Cantata is here produced 
with extreme care, It has been found possible to issue 
the Tonic Sol-fa edition at half the price usually 

for it; and as the Staff edition is. from beautifull 


engraved plates, our issue is a most desirable one in-all, 


respects. 
Price 18: ; Tonic Sol-fa, 6d. 


Abraham. ° 
TuIs work has an extensive and varied table of contents 
—Solos, Duets, ts, and Choruses—thirty-three 
numbers in all, € quartet of soloists will find plenty 
of for their varied powers, while the chorus singers 
are, likewise, amply provided for. 

The Liverpool Daily Post says :— a 
“A remarkable work. . . . Has a tuneful quality that is 
uncommon.in our days,” ; 
Time of performance about 2 hours, 
Staff Notation, 2s. Sol-fa, Od. . 


Heroes of Faith. Henry Cowarp. 

. TH plot of the story has been happily conceived and 

lanned. Part I. is given up to Prayer. In Parts IL., 

II., IV., the “‘Heroes of Faith”—Abel, Noah, 

Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Joshua, and Rahab— 

are variously represented. Altogether there are 23 
numbers. Time of performance, about 1} hours. 


Staff Notation, 2s. Sol-fa, 9d. 


The Gardens of the Lord. F. A. CHALLinor. 
Tuts Cantata consists of thirty numbers, and is divided 
into four parts :— 

Part I,—‘‘ The Garden” has reference to the Creation, the Fall, 

and the Gestion of Adam and Eve from the Garden. 

Part II,—“The Garden of Gethsemane” portrays the closing 

scenes of our Lord’s life on earth, 

Part IM.—‘ The Garden of the Resurrection” deals with ‘the 

evenis following the Crucifixion up to the Ascension of Christ. 


CrarLes DarnTOoN. 


Part IV.—* The Garden of Paradise” is an attempt to set forth 
the glories of the future life, as indicated ag She Saviour in 
a teachings, and later on, by St. John the Book of 

velati 


on, ‘ 
~ Staff Notation, 2s, Sol-fa, Od, 
David and Jonathan. CuHar.es DarNrTow, 
. Aw Oratorio for Solo, Chorus, and Orchestra. This is 
thé ripest work Mr. Darnton has com , and isa 
worthy successor to “ Abraham.” . The r work has 
met with great success, and this one will be sure to be 
taken up by those who have had the other. ‘‘ David 
and Jonathan ” is a strong work, strong in the appeal of 
its'story, strong in the wealth and variety of its choral 
writing, and strong in the charm and expressiveness of 
its Solo music, ** 
Price, 28, Tonic Sol-fa, Od. , 
The Good T.. Meg Partison. 





| treatment, and charm of writing, satishes both singers 
| 


| 





IN this Cantata, which is a presentation of the life of 
the Saviour in the aspect of the Shepherd of the Sheep, 
oung choifs will find what they have long sought. 
tt is a work which, in interest, appropriateness of 


and auditors. “The Cantata consists of twenty numbers, 
none of which are over-developed, and all within the 
capacity of even very young Choirs. Many thousands 
of the work have. been sold, and it has ed a sure 
success wherever it has been sung. 
formance, about 1 hour. 
Staff Notation, 2@. Sol-fa, 9d. 
Bethany. F. A. CHALLINOR. 
Tuts Cantata deals with the story of the -mi 
raising of Lazarus, and the life of the inmates of the 
house at Bethany. The work is scored for the usual 
soloists and chorus, and runs'to 25 numbers, of rich and 
varied interest. Part I. introduces the Master and His 
disciples on their way to Bethany. Part II. deals with 
the death and resurrection of Lazarus, and is more. strict 
in outline than Part I. 
Price, 28. Sol-fa, 6d. 


‘ime of. per- 


For List of other Favourite Cantatas, Sacred and Secular, see Catalogue. 


London: BAYLEY & FERGUSON, 2, Gt. Marlborough Street, W. 


Glasgow: 54, Queen Street. 





The Organist & Choirmaster. 
A Mid-Monthly Musical Journal, Price 3d. 


UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF 
Or. Charlies W. Pearce and : 
Dr. Charles Vincent. 
Office :—60, BERNERS ST., LONDON, W. 





Subscribers will receive the paper direet from the 
Office on the 15th of every month, post free, United 





Kingdom and Abroad, 4s. per annum. 


SACRED SOLOS.. 
“In Peril on the Sea.” 
wate 3 Keys. LANE FROST. 


'@ Prayer.” 
3 Keys. DOUGLAS BLAKE. 
“When | Survey the Wondrous Crose.” 
W. T. CROSSLEY, A.R.C.O. “ (Tenor.) 1/-, post free. 
**There were Ninety and Nine.” 
(Bass.) JOSIAH BOOTH. 1/4, post free, 
SPLENDID TAKING DUET for Soprano and Tenor. 


“ Breathe an Blessing. 
ARTHUR G. COLBORN. Post free, 1/« 
London: ‘* MusicaL JourNAL” Orricr, 22, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


1/4, post free, 
1/4, post free, 





For Narvest Services, 1906. 





CANTATAS. , 


By J. ALLANSON BENSON. 


PRAISE THE NAME OF THE 
LORD YOUR GOD. 


FOR SOPRANO AND CHORUS. 


Old Notation, 6d. ; Tonio Sol-fa, 4d. 





By ARTHUR BERRIDGE: 
A HARVEST SONG 
OF PRAISE. 


Containing Soprano and Contralto Solos, with Duet for 
same voices, end Anthems, together with new and old 
Hymnsfor congregation. (Time o.cupied, half hour.) 


Both Notations, 6d, net. Words only, 46. per 100 net. 


SAMPLE COPIES, Post Free, 4.stamps each. 


“MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, ‘22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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HYMN TUNE VOLUNTARIES & 


ALWAYS PLEASE THE CONGREGATION. 














F The following numbers of “‘The Organist’s Magazine of Voluntaries ”” 
: will be found interesting to player and listener: 
j No. 9. Introduction, Variations and Fugue | No. 46. Fantasia on “Stuttgardt.” EE. H. 
: on the Hymn Tune “St. Alphege.’’ Smith, F.R.C.O. . ., 
: W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac. No. 47. “Gopsal.” A Fantasy.. J. P. Atwater. 
No. 13. Introduction, Variations and Fugato | No.’59. Introduction and Variations \on | 
on the Hymn Tune <“ Melcombe.” * Moscow.” Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 
ti Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. No. 60. “ Luther's Hymn,” with Variations, 


A. Berridge. 


No. 61,. Introduction and Variations on 
“Innocents.” Ernest H. Smith, 


No. 16. Prelude and Fuga on “ Austria.” 
Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 














No. 22. Introduction, Variations, and Finale F.R.C.O, 
on * Bemerton.” (Prise Composition.) | No, 72. “St. Anne’s” with Variations. Arthur 
; Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. G. Colborn. 
f No. 30. “ Hollingside” with Variations, | No. 75. “ Miles Lane” with Variations. J. P. 
| Ernest H, Smith, F.R.C.O. Attwater, F.R.C.O. 
.| No. 33. Introduction, Variations and Finale pares: eo RC “ Eventide.” E, H. 
' “ se as I; 7" eAIN-U Ue 
y or ee re No. 84. Introduction and Variations on 
No. 39. Adeste Fideles with Variations. “Sicilian Mariners.” J. A. Meale, 
E. H. Smith, F.R.C.O. F.R.C.O. 


PRICE 1/6 EACH. 


‘‘MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 











' ESTABLISHED 1866, 


| AUGUST GERN, 
i wh 5.4 2H _ORGAN BUILDER, 











INVENTOR and PATENTEE of 


Pneumatic Sound Boards, Improved Tubular Pneumatic 
Action, and Pneumatic Couplers, Improved Electro- 
Pneumatic Actions ; also a system whereby Tubular 
Action can be easily and inexpensively substituted 
for Tracker Actions in Organsy——_— T 
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The treatment of exceptional or difficult positions a speciality, 
A.G. can point out several most successful Organs erected 


by him in positions declared to be jenpenpenio by 
builders previously consulted, 


| SPECIAL ATTENTION TO ARCHITECTS’ REQUIREMENTS. — 
All Instruments are guaranteed to be of the Best Materials 
and workmanship, and fitted with latest improvements. 


Testimonials from eminent capers on application. 
Inspection invited. 

Dr. Hieton, Author of ‘Organ Construction” ; Lecturer on $ 
Modern Urgan building at the Royal College of Organists, 
London Organ School, &c., &c., says :—* | have much pleasure 
in testifying to the excellence of Mr. Gern’s work generally. 
In resourcetulness and ability to effectively deal with difficult 
sites | consider Mr, Gern a past master,” 

One New Two-manual and one Second-hand One-manual 
“ Organ for sale. Ay Ee a 
A COnNiN NOTICE OF REMOYWVAL. 

. m1 , 

TR yay AUGUST GERN, Organ Builder of Church y 

ivi ons and Concert Room Organs (the latter a 
speciality), has removed from BOUNDARY 
ey 3 ¥ ROAD, NOTTING HILL, W., to his New 

Factory in TURNHAM GREEN TERRACE, Dem 
$ Organ built by August Gern, London, CHISWICK, W. 
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